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It is a very familiar pedagogical dictum that all good teaching must 
proceed from the known to the unknown. Some one has asked, But 
how else could the teacher proceed? The writer of this article 
does not pretend to know how else she might proceed but he does know 
scores of otherwise thoughtful teachers who accept the verbal state- 
ment of this important principle of teaching without getting the slight- 
est hint of its really fundamental implications. The two most impor- 
tant of these for the purposes of this discussion may be stated as 
follows: 

First, every advance in the acquisition of knowledge or in the 
achievement of other significant educational aims presupposes some 
definite attainment of knowledge, some vital experience, some well- 
formed habit or other accomplishment which, at a given point in the 
education of the individual, constitutes the starting point from which 
the struggle for further attainment must proceed. 

Second, there are certain definitely ascertained or ascertainable 
facts in psychology which give us the clue to the best method of pro- 
cedure in our attempts to aid the student in spanning the chasm be- 
tween present attainment and the ideal attainment or goal of effort. 

The space allotted in this issue will permit of the full development 
of the first of these points only. 

The first important psychological consideration for us to take into 
account is the fact of apperception — the fact that what we are condi- 
tions what we may become, the fact that every item of knowledge con- 
ditions further acquisition, that every emotion experienced results in 
a certain emotional bias determining in some measure the kind of im- 
press a new emotional experience will make, that every habit formed 
makes the formation of another habit easier or more difficult, etc. 
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It is a trite saying among educational workers that the teacher 
should — must — know the child as well as the subject matter and method 
of instruction if she would be an effective leader and inspirer of her 
pupils. It is surely important that the teacher-nurse should have 
adequate and trustworthy information concerning the interests, the 
tastes, the aptitudes, and the attainments of her pupil-nurses. She 
must know them not in a general, vague and indefinite way, but in a 
personal, intimate, and very definite way, not as a group of young 
people having common interests, capabilities and attainments, but as 
individuals each having a different background of experience, each 
having as a result certain very definite interests, each having special 
capabilities due to native ability or resulting from previous educa- 
tion, each having mastered certain definite systems of knowledge, 
each having established a certain number of specific habits the sum 
total of which may render her an apt or an inapt, a promising or an 
unpromising candidate for the nurse's diploma and for efficient service 
as a member of the guild or profession of nursing. 

The teacher-nurse doubtless finds it more difficult in many respects 
to acquaint herself fully with the apperceptive background of her 
pupils than does the teacher in high school or college. The students 
in the hospital training schools for nurses represent wider variation in 
the amount and character of previous academic training and prac- 
tical experience than do students in the same group or division or class 
in secondary school or college. Some enter the training school direct 
from the class rooms and laboratories of our best academic institu- 
tions, others come to the work after spending years in some line of 
clerical work far removed from academic interests. Some have had 
a superior preparation in the basal sciences as taught by the laboratory 
method in our best colleges; others have had little or no schooling above 
the upper grades of a mediocre grammar school and find it difficult 
to extract thought from the printed page. Not a few of them are ut- 
terly lost in a confusion of meaningless tenns when they attempt to 
read an assignment in one of the standard text-books used in the train- 
ing schools. Some pupils come to a new branch of study or to a new 
assignment with eager anticipation of enjoyment, the new subject 
matter is a welcome elaboration of a concept already well formed in 
the mind of the learner; others, equal perhaps in general ability and 
equally anxious about improving every opportunity to learn, simply 
cannot lay hold upon it because there is nothing in their experience to 
help them open the gateway into a new field of systematic knowledge. 

If there are thirty pupil-nurses in a given class the teacher must 
recognize the fact that she has thirty distinct problems in teaching any 
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given body of subject-matter, in establishing any given set of habits, 
or in fixing any given professional standards, in that class. If she 
would do good service as a teacher for every member of her class she 
must be constantly asking herself the question — when directing the 
study or when endeavoring in any other way to help a particular pupil — 
"What does she know, what experience has she had, what is her basis 
for easy apperception?" When the teacher-nurse finds a full and satis- 
factory answer to this question for that particular student she may 
safely assume that she is ready for the work of intelligently directing 
her study and of teaching her. 

There are many teachers who fully realize the importance of this 
knowledge of the differences in the apperceptive background of the in- 
dividuals of a given class. It frequently happens, however, that they 
fail to make any real progress in acquiring this information about in- 
dividuals because they confine their efforts chiefly to a study of the 
activities of students during the class hour. It is a well known fact 
that most students reveal themselves much less fully while engaged 
in the formal activities of the class room than they do in almost any 
other environment. Unfortunately the total influence of school dis- 
cipline in the past has been to repress the individual, that is to thwart 
normal self-revelation. This pernicious influence has come down to 
us through many centuries. The over emphasis we still place upon 
formal examinations, written and oral, and the stupid uses we make of 
class grades have suggested to students who do not wish to be "flunked" 
the practical wisdom of concealing their ignorance and the limitations 
of their experience. They are not conscious, to be sure, that they are 
guilty of any duplicity; it is their unconscious and natural response to 
an environment which is in many class rooms wholly artificial. There 
are several reasons why the pupil-nurse is more reticent and diffident 
than other students of the same age. Conscious of her limitations, 
she has been especially careful during her period of probation not to 
"make a break" in the presence of her classmates and her teacher. A 
period of three months has been quite long enough to fix the habit of 
silence in the class room except when called upon to recite. The pupil 
who came to school eager to know, now finds no difficulty in restrain- 
ing herself in this artificial atmosphere from asking even the most nat- 
ural and relevant questions. And so whatever the teacher learns in 
the class room of the pupil's need is more or less accidental. 

But fortunately the teacher-nurse is not limited to the contacts of 
the class room in her efforts to learn what the apperceptive background 
of any student really is. In the wards, in the laboratory, in the library, 
at the meal hour, during periods of social recreation when student and 
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teacher are brought together under conditions more natural than those 
of the conventional class room, the teacher has abundant opportunity 
to learn just what may be the best point of contact with a given stu- 
dent-nurse. 

The medical doctor who visits the hospital to lecture to the student- 
nurses, who has no real opportunity to direct their study, who 
must rely upon the results of periodical (and perfunctory) quizzes, 
often conducted by an inexperienced understudy, never can know 
his students well enough to really teach them. He may know 
his subject matter ever so well; he may have it well organized in the 
most logical form; he may present it most attractively and yet fail to 
accomplish worth while results simply because he does not know his 
pupils. He must lecture at them, he cannot lecture to them, that is, 
he cannot in any proper sense teach them. Teaching calls for the 
psychological organization of subject matter in terms of the learner's 
needs and he does not know and cannot know what these needs are. 
The persistence of the lecture method of teaching would seem to indi- 
cate that we have granted the validity of the mediaeval assumption 
that the acquisition of knowledge, without regard to its complete as- 
similation, is the chief — if not indeed the only — end and aim of educa- 
tional endeavor. This assumption no modern educator would grant. 
Nursing is an applied art and the nurse should learn her science with 
distinct reference to its use and any prevailing practice either in the 
teaching or in the organization of the class work of the nurses which 
rests on the assumption that the individual student in the class is an 
impersonal recipient of scientific facts unrelated to her previous train- 
ing and experience as a condition of growth and progress, ignores the 
fundamental fact of apperception. 

In a subsequent article the writer will enumerate some of the psycho- 
logical facts which have more specific relation to method in teaching 
and will develop their application to the problem of improving the 
quality of the teaching done in hospital training schools for nurses. 

(To he continved.) 



